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PLOT PLAN 
HANCOCK VILLAGE 
BOSTON, BROOKLINE,.MASS. 


of the Capitol, is still one of the outstanding developments 
of its kind in the country. Since that time Mr. Ring has 
constructed and managed numerous similar projects in 
Washington and in other cities including the new John 
such units have been constructed throughout the United Hancock Life Insurance Company project in Boston, 
States in the last 15 years. Massachusetts. He is considered by many as the outstand- 

Gustave Ring, President of the Ring Construction Com- ing authority on the subject. Im this article Mr. Ring 
pany of Washington, D. C., has been a developer of apart- discusses some of the principles he has found through long 


Editorial Comment: During the past decade and a half, 
the field of residential development has witnessed the 
growth of a new variety of dwelling unit—the garden 
apartment. It is conservatively estimated that over 200,000 


ment buildings for many years. In the early thirties he 
pioneered in the garden apartment field, building the first 
large scale project of this type insured by the F. H. A. 
Colonial Village in Arlington, Virginia, within three miles 


experience to be essential to successful garden apartment 

planning. In a subsequent article he will cover the vital 

questions of site management and maintenance. 
(Continued on Page 3) 


If reproduced in whole or in part, credit must be given Ursan Lanp. 








Plan-itorial .. . 


The ‘New Look” for the Back Yard 


It took many years for the architects, land planners, and developers of resi- 
dential communities to realize that with the passing of the horse and buggy, the 
The 
front porch, famous in McKinley’s presidential campaign, is now as out of date 





“back yard” need no longer be considered an unsightly service feature. 


Homes are now designed so that the principal rooms open 
on to rear porches, terraces, and flower gardens. The “back yard” is now in 
fact an outdoor living room which should afford a high degree of quiet and 


as kerosene lamps. 


privacy. 


In many of the old better quality subdivisions, we still find restrictions which 
prohibit garages facing on the street and require long drives to the rear of the 
lot with ugly expanses of paving right where there is the most delightful oppor- 
tunity for pleasant outdoor living. In modern subdivisions for single family 
homes, such requirements are becoming increasingly rare. 
ever, this horse and buggy thinking still is evident in many garden apartment 
plans. Notable exceptions are the apartment groups developed by Mr. Ring whose 
excellent article appears in this issue of URBAN LAND. 


Unfortunately, how- 


The garden apartments built by the Metropolitan Life in Washington and 
Los Angeles are also excellent examples of a break with nineteenth century 
tradition. In these projects car parking spaces are placed near the street and 
shaded lawn areas are provided in the rear where children are safe, and privacy 
and quiet can be enjoyed. 


Let us hope that Mr. Ring’s article will encourage our over-conservative 
planners to give the apartment dweller the same opportunity for modern living 
that the occupants of the single family homes have long enjoyed. 

S.H.M. 








National Community Contest 


The National Association of Home Builders has recently announced a nation- 
wide contest for the best residential communities. Both regional and national 
prizes will be awarded and the winners’ plans will be displayed at the annual 


Home Builders Exposition in February 1949. 


For this first contest six classifications have been set up as follows: 


Ciass 1. Best smali group of singie family homes under fifty units, with em- 
phasis on the “economy” house. 

Class 2. Best group of single family homes over fifty units. 

Class 3. Best residential community. 

Class 4. Best garden apartment or multiple group. 

Class5. Best suburban shopping center, where construction is 25% complete. 


The awards will be based principally on ingenuity and soundness of project 
and building design, market appeal, and the economies of site and building 


development. 


The twenty Regional Vice Presidents of the National Association of Home 
Builders will sparkplug the regional contests and they will be one of the panel 
The judges for the final award will be distinguished 
national figures in housing and community development. 


of three regional judges. 
The contest is open to 
all members of the National Association of Home Builders. 


W. P. Atkinson of Oklahoma City is Chairman of the Contest Committee. 
The Urban Land Institute is acting as consultant to the Committee and will be 
glad to furnish additional information to all those who are interested. 


S. H. M. 
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SAVING ON PAVING 


A new method of assessing paving 
costs by district instead of by front 
footage will be inaugurated by Toledo, 
Ohio, in projected surfacing of six 
streets in the Norwood Avenue area. 
Two-block sections of five streets and 
a portion of a sixth street have been 
grouped as a single paving project to 
lower improvement costs to property 
owners. 

Legality of the district has been up- 
held by city law officials. J. Slater 
Gibson, assistant city law director, ex- 
plained that previously the method 
had been only for assessing drainage or 
storm sewer projects. M. J. Curtis, city 
division engineer, estimated the total 
cost of the 6-street paving project 
would be $133,576, with property own- 
ers paying $116,741, or 98 per cent. 

By one method of district assessment 
the charge against landowners would 
be approximately $287 per lot, while 
the city’s old front-foot procedure 
would cost some lot owners as much 
as $960.—Engineering News-Record 


ZONING BOARD CHAIRMAN 


Van Holt Garrett, well known com- 
munity developer and member of the 
Community Builders’ Council, has been 
appointed Chairman of the Denver 
Zoning Board of Appeals. 


COVENANT DECISION 


Supreme Court racial covenant de- 
cisions, Nos. 72, 87, 290, and 291, can 
be secured for 20c by writing to the 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 
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Modern Trends in Garden Apartments 


(Continued from Page 1) 

The first objective of the investor in 
rental housing is to create a property 
that will maintain its market appeal 
both in good times and bad. He must 
have something that people will want 
to live in for a long time to come. 
Otherwise his investment will be un- 
sound no matter how good or how eco- 
nomical his construction may have 
been. 

In order to accomplish this something 
with a lasting appeal, he must see be- 
yond the average of what is being cur- 
rently offered to what families will be 
demanding years hence. The new 
project to be successful in the long pull 
must therefore not merely be as good 
as its competition; it must be ahead of 
its time. This broad principle has been 
followed by the Ring organization for 
a period of more than 20 years in a 
number of varied types of housing de- 
velopments and the results have borne 
out its validity. 

In specific terms, the principle can 
be reduced to this: 


1. Plenty of open space. 

2.Privacy and quiet for the in- 
dividual family. 

3. Adequate and convenient open 
air parking for automobiles. 

4. Convenient community shopping 
and recreational facilities. 


The Basis of Openness: Low Land 
Coverage and Low Density 


We do not believe that, at a maxi- 
mum, more than 20 to 25 percent of 
the land in any garden type apartment 
project should be covered by buildings. 
Around 15 percent or less is better, and 
that is the limit we try to achieve. In 
the Arlington Village development in 
Arlington, Va., the land coverage, ex- 
clusive of streets, is 15 percent. In our 
more recent Hancock Village project 
for the John Hancock Mutual Life In- 
surance Co., land coverage exclusive of 
streets is 12 percent. 

Coverage of course is not the whole 
problem. For example, a land cover- 
age of around 25 percent would result 
in a little over 20 families per acre for 
« two story development and over 140 
families per acre in a twelve story de- 
velopment. Obviously no hard and 
fast rule can be made on the subject of 
density of population in a rental proj- 
ect. What is possible in suburban Long 
Island would be clearly impossible in 
downtown New York because of ex- 
treme variation in land cost. 

We are convinced, however, that the 
long-time trend is toward a decline in 
density throughout our urban areas and 
that, in increasing numbers, families 
will insist on living in uncrowded con- 
ditions. We consequently prefer proj- 


ects where it is possible to have low 
density as well as low land coverage, 
and consider a range of from 10 to 15 
families per acre to be about ideal. 
Again, in Arlington Village, the density 
is 14, and at Hancock Village the dens- 
ity is 10 families per gross acre. 
These ratios are far below the aver- 
age for rental properties built during 
the past few years, which are close to 
20 or 25 percent for both coverage and 
density. The difference is visible even 
to the casual observer. The lower dens- 
ity project has a more livable look and 
more immediate appeal over other 
offerings in the market. While this 
may not be a serious factor in obtain- 
ing tenants now, we know it has meant 
something in the past and that it will 
again when normal market conditions 


return. Moreover, as the trend toward 
lower density becomes more pro- 
nounced, our projects, because they 


have been built earlier, will be in more 
convenient locations than will be avail- 
able later. So the competitive advan- 
tage initially achieved by low coverage 
and density should be maintained by 
advantageous location. 


Making the Best Use of Open Space 


Low land coverage and low density 
are not mere matters of arithmetical 
ratios. Their purpose is to give open- 
ness of outlook, long views from the 
apartment windows, and real privacy 
of living. The ratios mean little if the 
buildings are not planned in such a 
way as to take full advantage of the 
possibilities they offer. 

The main principles we follow in this 
connection are: (1) to put the open 
space where it will count the most: 
and (2) to plan the dwelling units so 
that they will get the fullest benefit of 
this arrangement. 

Open space counts for most where 
there is a lot of it in one place. Small 
courts and broken-up areas are not 
only costly to maintain (a factor that 
cannot be neglected in any phase of 
planning) but they do not give the 
breadth and sweep that is needed to 
emphasize the impression of open space. 
The concentration of the open areas in 
the rear, or what we prefer to call the 
off-street side, of the building accom- 
plishes this. 

This concentration of open areas is 
the most striking feature of the Han- 
cock Village Plan (Figure 1). Here 
the average distance between the off- 
street sides of the buildings is better 
than 125 feet and there are many apart- 
ments from which much longer views 
than this can be obtained. The open 
areas provide large private parks for 
tenants and are free from traffic of any 
sort. At the same time, the entrance 


sides of the buildings are more closely 
grouped, an arrangement that econo- 
mizes land where it is not needed and 
permits savings in paving. 

Our large park areas would not 
have their fullest value if they did not 
count for something from inside the 
dwellings as well as from the outside 
A floor plan of a typical unit (Figure 
2) shows how this is accomplished. 
Every dwelling room, with the excep- 
tion of the kitchen, opens on the in- 
terior parks through wide picture win- 
dows. On the other side, besides the 
kitchen, are placed the entry, stair, and 
bathroom . 

This type of plan is in line with the 
most advanced trend in single family 
house design, which places the main 
living quarters facing on a garden and 
away from the street. We believe that 
if the occupant of the individual house 
no longer cares for a front porch on a 
main traffic artery, so the apartment 
dweller is not likely to wish to have his 
living room or bedroom overlook a 
street or automobile parking area. 

The Hancock Village arrangement 
gives the maximum of privacy and 
quiet for the separate families that is 
possible in a multifamily development. 
Actually it achieves more of these 
qualities than is possible in many single 
family house developments. The deep 
entrance courts permit the great ma- 
jority of the dwellings to be free from 
traffic noise. Each dwelling unit has 
its own main door from the entrance 
court. Inside, each room has direct ac- 
cess to a hallway, and the living room 
is not used for interior circulation as 
is SO common in many of even the bet- 
ter projects today. The wide separa- 
tion of buildings on the park sides 
again is assurance of privacy and quiet. 


Streets and Parking 


It is now well recognized that, 
broadly speaking, the less the area of 
streets in relation to the total project 
area the better. Limited street areas 
increase the amount of land for devel- 
opment purposes, concentrate traffic, 
decrease traffic hazards, increase the 
privacy of the dwellings, and reduce. 
project costs. At Hancock Village the 
area of paved streets, including park- 
ing strips, is only 8 percent of the total 
improved area. This is probably a 
minimum and is made possible only by 
the use of entrance courts 250 feet or 
more deep. We have found that people 
will willingly walk these distances in 
order to be remote from traffic disturb- 
ance. 

Probably the most controversial 
question in project planning is the 
handling of parking for automobiles. 
On the basis of actual experience dat- 
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ing back to 1935, we are convinced that 
the best solution is to give the internal 
streets of a project sufficient width to 
allow diagonal parking on either side 
of two ample traffic lanes. This ar- 
rangement not only provides the maxi- 
mum amount of parking with a mini- 
mum installation of paving, but it also 
places the cars in the most convenient 
location for tenants and prevents the 
useless waste of the open areas of the 
property. We regard the practice of 
providing parking plots or compounds 
in the interiors of the blocks as extrav- 
agant, inconvenient, and destructive of 
the best feature a project can have—an 
unbroken, private interior park. 

The garage problem is interwoven 
with the parking problem. In most 
parts of the country garages are no 
longer essential, and it is almost impos- 
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sible to make them 


Where 
however, 


remunerative 
are unusually 
tenants will 


winters severe, 
insist on 
it is ad- 
visable to provide a minimum number. 


some 
garages, and, in such climates, 


Most of our projects have no garages: 
but, in New England 
weather, at Hancock Village we have 
provided one indoor parking space for 
every 412 dwelling units. Instead of 
building individual garages, as is com- 
monly done, we have provided 3 two- 


deference to 


ramp garages strategically lo- 
cated in the development. We believe 
this will be a more satisfactory solution 
than the compound with individual 
garages. We can provide heat, and at 
the same time avoid the continual re- 


story 


pair of garage doors and the cost of 


snow removal over large compound 


areas. 


Community Facilities 

It is essential that every project have 
convenient neighborhood shopping fa- 
cilities, but it is not always necessary 
or advisable that these be provided by 
the development. In fact where the 
surrounding conditions are such as to 
permit a more or less unlimited contig- 
uous shopping development, the con- 
struction of additional shopping facili- 
ties may best be omitted. Where, how- 
ever, the project has an opportunity of 
controlling the situation through fav- 
orable zoning or natural conditions, a 
shopping center may be a profitable in- 
vestment. At Hancock Village, all es- 
sential facilities are provided by the 
owner at the main point of entry to the 
project. In addition to the shops, clinic 
and professional offices, this center also 
provides a theatre, the offices and 
workshops of the project management, 
hobby and meeting rooms for the ten- 
ants, day nursery for small children, 
and centralized storage space _ for 
trunks. The shopping center, of course, 
is provided with an ample parking 
area. 

Other interesting features of the 
Hancock Village project may be men- 
tioned. Radiant heat is used through- 
out—to our knowledge, the first large 
development so heated. Besides the 
savings in wall space and _ interior 
maintenance that a radiant heating sys- 
tem provides, we find that tenants are 
especially pleased with the even heat 
and absence of drafts. 

Each kitchen is provided with a 
built-in garbage and trash receptacle 
which is serviced from the exterior. 
This arrangement not only removes all 
necessity for unsightly exterior recep- 
tacles, but permits garbage collection 
at any hour convenient to the manage- 
ment. 

Twenty-three small buildings are 
dispersed throughout the project to 
provide interior play space and storage 
for bicycles and sleds, as well as spe- 
cial containers for overflow trash and 
garbage. Fifteen of these buildings in- 
clude central laundry facilities and 
toilets. 

Six play centers, with concrete walks, 
benches, sand box and other equip- 
ment are located in the centers of the 
large park areas sufficiently remote 
from the apartments to avoid disturb- 
ance to the tenants. 


OFF-STREET PARKING 

Cleveland, Ohio, is contemplating 125 
off-street parking areas in neighbor- 
hood business districts at a cost of ten 
million dollars, if the small scale ex- 
perimental project now being under- 
taken is successful, according to the 
Engineering News Record. Syracuse, 
New York, now has a parking authority 
with bonding power up to one million 
dollars. 








